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BOOK REVIEWS 

Don Juan de Palafox y Mendoza, Obispo de Puebla y Osma, 
Visitador y Virrey de la Nueva Espafia. Por Genaro Garcia. 
Mexico: Libreria de Bouret. 1918. 

Though Genare Garcia complains that the times — he was 
writing when the World War was in full swing — were not favor- 
able to the composition of a work demanding tranquility and 
peace, nevertheless, he has written a work that is equal to his 
other efforts, if indeed it does not surpass them. It is rather sig- 
nificant, however, that in these days of upheaval and unrest, 
Garcia should have undertaken to tell us the story of a man whose 
life was nothing if not disturbed. 

In a style pleasing and entertaining, because simple, the 
author describes the career of a bishop whose life reads like a 
novel. Born out of wedlock in 1600, Don Juan de Palafox, in 
order to hide the shame of the mother and to ward off the dis- 
grace of the father, before his birth was destined to be drowned. 
From this point on the story is truly romantic. Saved by the 
chance meeting of a miller with the servant who was carrying 
the innocent babe to the river, Palafox was preserved for an age 
that needed more men of his character and ability. Afterwards 
he was sought out and found by his father, sent to school at the 
latter's expense and thus passed from boyhood to man's estate. 
At twenty he was overseer of the paternal estates. The father 
intended Juan for the service of the Church, but such a prospect 
was anything but bright so far as the young man was concerned. 
He wished to go to Court and there advance himself. His advent 
there was an opening to success that must have far exceeded his 
wildest dreams. Fortune was with him from the beginning; 
he found favor with Don Gaspar de Guzman, and this meant 
rapid advancement in the days when Philip IV was ruining the 
once powerful country of Charles V; days which Garcia has de- 
scribed with masterly strokes that mark the historian and that 
call forth our unbounded admiration. The young courtier was 
soon made a Member of the Council of War, Almoner to the 
Infanta Dona Maria; later fiscal of the Council of the Indies and 
Minister of the Council of the Indies. Here, indeed, was work 
enough and responsibility enough for a matured statesman and 
we cannot help being amazed at the fact that Palafox held some 
of these onerous offices when he was little more than twenty years 
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of age. It is natural to think that through such unprecedented 
success the youthful minister could have persuaded his father to 
relinquish the idea of an ecclesiastical career. Such, however, was 
not the case. The urging of Don Pedro Jaime, together with the 
death of two of his friends and the serious illness of a sister, 
finally turned Juan's thoughts to religion. He was ordained 
priest but still continued to remain at Court. 

In 1639, he was consecrated Bishop of Puebla. At this time he 
made a statement that showed the zeal and the disinterestedness 
that were so characteristic of the bishop throughout his life. 
When congratulated on the new honor and the opportunity he had 
to assist his family, he replied, "The episcopacy has no parents 
but creditors, and these are the poor." At the same time he was 
made Visitator General and Viceroy of New Spain. 

The journey to his diocese partook of the nature of a trium- 
phal arch. For those less well versed in the condition of Mexico 
at this time the fourth chapter of the biography will be a revela- 
tion. Were it not all so novel the long descriptions of the fiestas 
and magnificent receptions would be very tiresome, but as it is 
this part reveals in a striking manner how conversant Garcia is 
with his subject. 

In America, the bishop's life was one of incessant activity. 
As Ordinary of Puebla he gave an example truly apostolic. His 
work at this period was nothing less than marvelous. He strug- 
gled against the native superstition, completed the magnificent 
Cathedral, restored and reformed religious ceremonies, organized 
a choir for his church, made regular canonical visitations, sought 
out and protected the Indians, and in general manifested a zeal and 
activity that was remarkable for his day. As Archbishop of 
Mexico he bravely met and conquered an insubordinate clergy. 
In spite of all this it must be kept in mind that Palafox was at the 
same time thrust into the political agitation of the time by his 
duties as Visitator and Viceroy. Only those who are acquainted 
with Mexican history, have an adequate knowledge of the dis- 
turbed condition of affairs at this time. 

Nevertheless, Palafox was more than a successful politician. 
He was a very lovable man, an exemplary prelate and was 
regarded by many, even in his lifetime, as a saint. The psycho- 
logical analysis of the hero and the details of the life led by this 
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remarkable man, as given by the author, have to be read to be 
appreciated. Palafox died on the first of October, 1659. 

Garcia has written a work that will add to his fame. But if 
he suffers at all, it will be on account of the fact that he has 
leaned somewhat towards prejudice in many of his statements. 
His otherwise masterly work is marred by a bitter attack on the 
Jesuits. The author seems fully convinced that the Society 
is steeped in iniquity, and he goes out of his way to force this 
judgment on the reader. Too much time is given to the litigations 
with the Jesuits. But even that would not be so reprehensible, if 
he did not place all the blame on them alone, when, as he must 
have known, there were others involved in the scandalous affairs 
which he details in these pages. While the historical world will 
welcome this authoritative life of Palafox, it will grieve that so 
much ill-feeling is shown in its composition. 

The bibliography is complete. It covers over a hundred pages, 
and it is remarkable that all these books and manuscripts are in 
the private library of the author. Even were this biography 
mediocre, and it is far from being that, the bibliography would 
be sufficient recommendation. 

Joachim Walsh, O.P. 



The Moral Basis of Democracy, by Arthur Twining Hadley, Ph.D., 
LL.D., President of Yale University, Yale University Press. Pp. 
206. Price, $1.75. 

This volume contains eighteen addresses delivered by Presi- 
dent Hadley since 1910. They were directed on various occa- 
sions to students and graduates of Yale University. They do 
not discuss democracy as a form of political organization. They 
contain rather a series of appeals to educated young men to 
develop the high type of personal Christian character upon which 
the success of democracy is conditioned. The following para- 
graph is a key to the spirit of the volume. "Our country needs 
citizens who are straightforward enough to tell the truth to 
themselves, charitable enough to think no ill of their neighbors, 
sound of judgment to value men and things for what they really 
are, strong of principle to sink the ideal of self in the ideal of 
duty. He that doeth these things shall never be moved." 



